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Wars, terrorism, crime ... It's hard not to see our 
world as dangerous. But two social scientists 
argue we Ve never lived in such peaceful times. 

STEVEN PINKER & ANDREW MACK FROM SLATE.COM 
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A young girl slips between life and death as the 
medical team push their skills to their limits. 
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Chemistry is at the centre of everything we eat, 
touch and do. So why then, does it get such a bad 

rap? MARK LORCH FROM BBC NEWS MAGAZINE 
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managing cholesterol, anita Bartholomew 
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Letters 

READERS’ COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 



Food Confidential 

While we may spend a relatively 
small portion of our disposable 
income on food “35 Secrets Food 
Manufacturers Won’t Tell You’’ 
(September), we pay dearly in 
other ways. I would not mind 
paying a little more at the 
supermarket in exchange for 
government policies that ensured 
healthier people, ecosystems and 
communities. janicedyer 

When I was growing up, we had 
food growers and food preparers; 




nowhere do I recall food 
manufacturers. We’d all be 
healthier if more food was 
purchased directly from growers 
and made at home, richard potenski 



Oh, My Aching Back 

As someone who once suffered from 
back pain I read “Oh, My Back!” (July) 
with interest. After graduating from 
university I discontinued all sports 
and paid for it with slipped discs and 
excruciating pain. For years I was 
treated with cortisone injections 
until my doctor recommended 
physiotherapy. By rebuilding back 
and abdominopelvic muscleS; not 
only did I get rid of the pain, but also 
a potbelly. Today I do yoga and Pilates 
and am as fit as a fiddle! manfred s. 



Insightful Suggestions 

In “The Best Advice I Ever Got” (June, 
award-winning composer Paul 
Williams was told: “No matter how 
the world is treating you, if you are 
caring; loving; and kind in the way 
you treat the world; your journey will 
be easier.” This article was a mini 

LET US KNOW 

If you are moved - or provoked - by 
any item in the magazine, share 
your thoughts. Turn to page 6 for 
how to join the discussion. 
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compendium of essential insights 
which; if heeded; will pay dividends. 

ANDREW KERR 

More on Reincarnation 

Remembering one's past life as 
described in "The Children Who Have 
Lived Before" (May) is so starkly 
opposed to our everyday experience 
that we do not believe it. But 
scientists; toO; accept things that are 
just as bizarre and counter-intuitive. 

MANOJIT BHOWMIK 

Outflanked 

I loved Nury Vittachi's piece on "Cuss 
Words for the Classy" (August). My 
children and I are using "You are a 
hair growing on my flank area" as the 
benchmark and are having a lot of fun 
outdoing each other with creative 
insults! As always another great read. 




Muscle Tussle 

We asked you to think up a funny 

caption for this photo. 



Before/Du ring/After. piers agmen 

Caught these two eyeing up nny jelly 
bean jar. dale bowers 

Only as strong as the weakest link. 

ISABEL WHITTY,Vflroomfl, NSW 

The meat in the sandwich. 

ROGER FOWLER 

A big brain goes arm and arm with 
big body muscles! marvin sager 

“Come on, mates, kiss and make up.” 

Limestone Coast, SA 

He ain’t heavy, he’s my brother! 

DAMON BREE 

Size doesn’t matter. Every man has 
the right to bare arms. 

LAURENCE OLIVER 

We’re triplets - but guess who hated 
spinach? lensember 

Twiggy in the middle, nicola Bedford 

If you can’t beat them, join them. 

CAROLYN CHEN 
Now PULL! GRAHAM LONGHURST 



Congratulations to this month’s winner, 
Len Sember. 



A. SIMEONI, Rose Bay, NSW 




CAPTION CONTEST 



Come up with the funniest 
caption for the above photo and 
you could win cash. To enter, see 
details on page 6. 
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Editor’s 





Note 



With Extra Additives 



HANDS UP, EVERYONE WHO SEES A PRODUCT LABEL at the 
supermarket that says "No added chemicals” and thinks that's a good 
thing. You'll he in fine company. It's a very successful marketing hoast 
and a phrase that packs in so much more than "Just as it comes'! 

But think about it for a moment. Saying a product is without 
something is a good idea only if we believe that particular something is 
to be avoided at all costs. 

So at what point did the bad press kick in for 
chemicals? After all, at a scientific level, 
all known matter in the universe - from 
the purest spray from a spring-fed 
waterfall, to the sludge at the bottom of a 
waste dump - is by definition chemical. 

Too often, though, calling something 
chemical is akin to saying it's nasty, 
artificial, health- damaging, potentially 
toxic and Bad For You. Evil. 

Take a look at one of my favourite 
stories in this issue, "Chemical 
Reaction" by Mark Lorch (page 60). It's 
a timely plea to reinstate chemistry as 
the glorious molecular magic and the 
high drama it really is. Elemental! 



Enjoy the issue. 
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STAFF PICK 




Choice Reading 

These are some of the stories in this issue that most 
inspired, amused or provoked us here at RD 

A male satin bowerbird that 
used to live in our garden 
decorated his ^^bower" with 
blue feathers, insect shells, 
and shiny human artefacts 
like glass, plastic and foil 
paper. Reading the fascinating 
^^Grand Designs" (page 82) 
about animal architecture got 
me thinking about how 
humans bring nature's 
elements into our own homes. 

We fill our habitats with shells 
and stones we have gathered, 
and display pine cones or old bird's nests on rustic twig tables. The 
nesting instinct, it seems, is strong. melanie egan, deputy chief subeditor 




It usually hits me as I drive to the 
office of a morning. The topics of 
discussion on the radio are always 
about one pending doom or another - 
financial, environmental, health ... 
You could be forgiven for thinking 
pessimists have taken over. It's rare to 
hear anything positive about being 
part of this great big kaleidoscope of 



magic we call Planet Earth. Can it 
really be that bad? It was a welcome 
relief to read “The World is Not Falling 
Apart" (page 32) and its thorough 
explanation of how the 24/7 news 
cycle has come to distort reality. I'm 
glad that, despite the hype, there's still 
plenty to celebrate and reason to feel 

hope. LOUISE WATERSON, managing editor 
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I've long believed in good alternatives to 
banks, and so the rise of crowdfunding 
("With a Little Cash from My Friends'^ p^ge 
74) fills me with joy. My most recent venture 
in the field is a book on 16th century Austrian 
textiles that arrived just as we were going to 
print. It's many months later than the original 
proposal, but about a third longer than I was 
promised, so I feel my gamble has paid off! 







DONYALE HARRISON, chief subeditor and production editor 



As someone who loves travel and food 
with equal passion, a stand-out for me 
was the tale about Portugal ("Life and 
Love in Alentejo" page 94). It brought 
back vivid memories of my last trip to 
this vibrant country - days and nights 
spent exploring the terrain and 
restaurants. The writer weaves an 
enchanting tale - indulging in dogfish 
soup; duck rice and veal - all swished 
down with Portuguese vino and the 
most important ingredient of all, a 
wonderful old friend. 

KATHY BUCHANAN, contributing editor 

My ten-year-old daughter loathes 
breakfast. So much so that 
persuading her to ''Just eat 
something" usually sees us start 
the day on very unfriendly terms. 
The same daughter loves Audrey 
Hepburn. So much so that she was 

Do you have a favourite story in this 
issue? Write to us: details on page 6. 



vyilling to take the "madeleine 
challenge". We made the choc 
chip variety and she devoured 
them. Smugly, she added that if 
I continue to offer her "cakes" 
every morning instead of cereal, 
yoghurt or toast, she would never 
resist. If it was good enough for 
Audrey, it's good enough for us! 
("Breakfast at Audrey's" page 48). 

VICKI POLZOT, editorial coordinator 

Where was Mark Torch ("Chemical 
Reaction", page 60) when I was in 
school? I paid little attention to my 
chemistry teachers because along 
with the "danger" involved, the labs 
did not smell so great and the content 
was presented in an extremely dull 
manner. Had I a teacher who captured 
my imagination things could have 
been so different. ellen wesseling, 
executive assistant to the managing director 
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MY STORY 




Mental hospitals in the 1960s were hard places. Irene 
never said a word but her sparkling eyes spoke volumes 

Beyond Silence 

BY JAN WELLS 



Jan Wells is 
retired and 
still lives in 
Newcastle 
with her 
husband. She 
is an active 
member of the 
Cameron Park 
Probus Club, 
plays croquet 
and loves to 
collect 
interesting 
items from 
yesteryear. 



I FIRST MET IRENE IN 1964 when, at the age of 17; I started as 
a trainee psychiatric nurse at Stockton Mental Hospital; near 
Newcastle in New South Wales. For five yearS; I worked on 
a ward that housed about 100 patients. Some of the patients 
could be very aggressive and so they were often restrained in 
strait] ackets. Irene was in her mid-20s and was in the group 
needing to wear a straitjacket - although 1 never witnessed 
her being physically violent. 

As 1 gained experience and came to understand my patients' 
needS; my job became easier. Irene was a character. She never 
spoke a word but her beautiful brown eyes would sparkle. It 
didn't matter how well 1 laced her into the straitjacket; within 
ten minutes she would hand it back to me. Each time; I'd tell 
her that only Houdini could escape the straitjacket. However; 
no sooner was she left alone than Irene would be standing 
back next to me; jacket in hand. This became a game and 
each time she would twinkle with mischief; knowing she had 
outsmarted me and the system. Although she never uttered 
a word and never smiled; her eyes told me she understood 
everything 1 said. 1 respected her because Irene seemed to 
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possess an inner resolve that never 
accepted defeat. 

In the late 1960S; the treatment 
of mental health patients changed 
dramatically; and we were told that 
our patients were no longer to be 
restrained in straitjackets. Within 
a few days of us issuing sets of 
new clothing to the patients on our 
ward; I noticed that Irene seemed 
unwell and dejected. The patients 
had each been given shoes and socks 
and I thought Irene would prefer 
this to the restraint but she just sat 



^ in the corner looking 
' sad. The doctor checked 
Irene and ordered blood 
tests which all came 
back clear. 

I soon realised what the 
problem could be: Irene 
no longer had a challenge. 

I decided to test my theory. 
As I dressed her; I made a 
big deal about telling her how 
good she looked and that she 
must keep her shoes and socks on 
to keep her feet warm. Sure enough; 
she returned in a couple of minutes 
and handed the shoes and socks back 
to me. This time I helped her with her 
shoes and knotted the laces but that 
didn't deter her either. The sparkle in 
her eyes was back! This game 
continued and I didn't mind as Irene 
was again happy. I did try giving her 
puzzles and books and pencils but 
she wasn't interested. 

After many years nursing; I married 
and resigned from my position to 
raise our family. Then in 1992; I 
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MY STORY 



were those beautiful brown eyes still 
sparkling; but this time she also gave 
me the most beautiful smile. 

I kissed her and walked back to the 
group and told the staff about our 
journey from a straitjacket to shoes 
and socks. They were amazed at how 
far Irene had come because now she 
helped in the dining room by setting 
and clearing the tables at meal times 
and she was immaculately dressed at 
all times. 

I like to think Irene's beautiful smile 
was telling me she was happy and 
content. Through it all, she had 
always demonstrated a spirit that 
would not be harnessed. 

Late last year Irene passed away at 
the age of 75. It was a privilege to 
know and work with yoU; Irene. 

Do you have a tale to tell? 

WeMI pay cash for any original and 
unpublished story we print. See page 
6 for details on how to contribute. 

* ^ 

YOU CAN CHOOSE YOUR FRIENDS... 

Sometimes relatives can do the oddest things - as recounted by 
Tweeters posting on the topic of #myweirdreiative. 

My uncle got banned from a Chinese buffet for staying four hours 
and then trying to take home 50 crab legs in his pocket. 

(g)Wolfxx 

My grandma stood on her head while someone wrapped her in 
duct tape to appear thinner at her divorce court hearing. 
(2)JuliaLamberth 



returned for a large staff reunion at 
the hospital and we were invited to 
visit the ward we had worked on. So 
much had changed. The wards were 
now called units and the patients 
were now called residents. The 
residents enjoyed listening to music 
and watching television. The 
atmosphere was much more relaxed. 

While I was talking with the staff, 

I looked over and saw Irene, now in 
her early 50s, sitting and watching 
television. She wore a pretty dress 
and neat shoes and socks. I walked 
over, took her hand and spoke a few 
words to her but she didn't seem to 
recognise me. I returned to the group 
but not long after, I felt a pat on my 
arm. It was Irene. And, yes, you've 
guessed it: she handed me her newly 
stripped off shoes and socks. I had 
to laugh. 

I sat her down. Together we put her 
shoes and socks back on. I gave her 
a hug and as I looked at her not only 
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WRITING COMPETITION 



Our incredibly successful 100-word story 
competition is back. This is your chance to 
win US$1000 and see your work published by 
Reader’s Digest - all you have to do is write a 
brilliant work of fiction in just 100 words. 

Stories should be original, unpublished and exactly 100 words 
long (99-worders will be disqualified, hyphenated words 
count as one). Submityour entries by DecemberSl, 2015. 

For more on how to enter, and full terms and conditions, visit: 

Asia : rdasia .com/terms -and - conditions 
Australia: readersdigest.com.au/terms-and-conditions 
New Zealand: readersdigest.co.nz/terms-and-conditions 
South Africa: readersdigest.co.za/terms-and-conditions 




KINDNESS OF STRANGERS 




It’s not easy being a single mother with few resources, 
so a friendly gesture shines a ray of warmth ... 

Through the 
Pouring Rain 

BY ADELINE JEAN 

THE TORRENTIAL RAIN was sudden and furious on a cold 
night over ten years ago. My bus was not going all the way 
along its normal route this evening and had stopped at 
the depot because of flash flooding. With 2km still to go, 

I was running out of time to pick up my then four-year- old 
daughter from her childcare centre. I waded through knee- 
high water in the pouring rain into the shopping mall to buy 
a cheap plastic poncho for my daughter. Then I took off my 
jacket and put it in my bag to keep dry, hitched up my skirt, 
took off my shoes, and ran. I arrived at the day care soaking 
wet but I was glad to be only a few minutes late. Now I could 
face the next problem. 

I had no way of getting home. It was around 6pm and 
there were no buses and I couldn't afford a taxi. Home was 
too far to walk in the rain with a young child and it was 
quickly getting dark. We stood outside the childcare centre 
staring at the rain pelting down, with it showing no sign of 
abating. Caught up in my swirling thoughts, I just barely 
noticed another parent pull up and race inside to collect 
his child ten minutes later. I did not recognise him and my 
thoughts turned back to my current situation. 

Having recently gone through an unpleasant split, I was a 
single mother with no family in Australia and no close friends 



Adeline Jean, 
42, lives in 
Queensland, 
Australia. She 
enjoys 

bushwalking, 
country drives, 
British murder 
mysteries and 
has recently 
started 
dabbling in 
gardening. 
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I could call. I had to do something; 
we could not stand on the steps all 
night. I was getting cold and I knew 
that I had to get us somewhere with 
some protection. Then I remembered 
that with a quick dash across the road 
we could be at the convenience store. 
Although it was closed by this time, 
there were dry, empty cardboard 
boxes by the door. I figured that we 
could cover ourselves with the boxes 
(plus I had the plastic poncho for my 
daughter) and wait there until the rain 
ceased. My only concern was whether 
this would be all night. 

I pulled the plastic poncho over my 
daughter's head, grabbed her hand, 
tucked my head down and was about 
to run, when a voice asked, "'How far 
are you going?" 

I whirled around to face the man 



who'd arrived late to fetch his child. 

I could hardly believe that here was 
a chance of a lift and I stumbled over 
my words telling him where I lived. He 
then casually offered to take us, saying 
'T'm going that way." I was completely 
soaked and didn't know how I'd 
avoid getting the car seat wet. As if he 
could not see for himself, I nervously 
informed him that I was very wet. 

But he didn't seem to mind, and was 
simply happy to do us a favour. 

To this day, I am still grateful, and I 
get goose bumps when I think about 
the evening that my daughter and I 
were stranded but for the kindness of 
this stranger. 

Share your story about a small act of 
kindness that made a huge impact. 

Turn to page 6 for details on how to 
contribute and earn cash. 
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Unbelievable 



TRUE TALES TOLD TALL 






Man vs Wild 

Nury Vittachi on the innportance of being able to tell animals apart 



THE WOMEN IN MY LIFE are quite 
likely the most powerful humans who 
have ever lived but they will still 
scream if they see an ant. Luckily; 

I am The Man Without Fear in this 
regard; and can remove the offending 
ant WITH MY BARE HANDS. 

Tm not saying men are any better. 
At a garden party; I saw a sticky; 



smelly toddler run to the adults 
holding a large spider. The women 
ran shrieking from the spider and the 
men ran shrieking from the sticky; 
smelly toddler. 

Small kids aren't scared of bugs. 

In fact; their total all-round 
fearlessness is a major cause of 
parental stress. My kids used to fall out 
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of trees all the time until I told them 
that if they died in real life, they would 
ALSO die in Runescape; their favourite 
computer game. After that they sat 
quietly on the bench with the mums. 

We modern people are cut off from 
nature by technology. I was on the 
morning commuter train the other 
day and some guy LOOKED UP 
FROM HIS PHONE. It 
was actually quite scary. I 
mean; who does that sort 
of thing these days? 

At the office, I found Td 
been sent several news 
cuttings that showed that 
unfamiliarity with nature 
is a problem. A man in 
Yunnan, China, raised 
two "dogs" for several 
years without realising 
that he was actually 
sharing his home with a pair of Asian 
black bears. The article didn't say 
how the owner was finally clued in, 
but Tm guessing he probably found 
them sitting upright eating honey- 
coated picnickers. The man gave his 
non-dogs to some sort of animal 
rescue centre - theyTl probably cause 
a sensation as the only bears in the 
world that wag their tails, lick your 
face and fetch sticks. 

At a safari park in China recently, a 
group of tourists in a small bus (or 
"packed lunch container" as the 
animals probably think of them) 
found the exit gate jammed. This gave 
the visitors a fascinating 45 extra 



minutes to take close-up pictures of 
large beasts licking their lips, fetching 
cutlery and unfolding napkins. 

In the UK, a snake catcher was 
summoned by a man who said there 
was a dangerous looking snake curled 
up asleep inside his computer's box 
part. The thing had red and black 
markings, which suggested that it was 
poisonous. The snake 
catcher raced to the 
house, where he opened 
the computer to find it 
contained a red and 
black electric cable. It 
was dangerous, but 
unlikely to slither around 
the house biting people. 
Unless it was an Apple 
computer, then 
someone's probably 
made an app that gives it 
this function. 

Talking of weird animals, we saw 
many when I took the family to 
Australia for a holiday recently. I told 
my kids that God made kangaroos and 
duck-billed platypuses to win a bet 
but then couldn't find them so had to 
leave them down here. Which leads to 
this vital lesson: it's NEVER TOO 
EARLY to teach your children science. 

I have to go now. I've just 
remembered that the dog we adopted 
from a rescue centre likes honey, so I 
need to get home and count the kids. 



Nury Vittachi is a Hong Kong-based 
author. Read his blog at Mrjam.org 



— o 

A man from 
China raised 
two “dogs” 
without 
realising they 
were Asian 
black bears 
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THE DIGEST 



FOOD 



Pepping Up 
Vegetables 

Make your daily diet more delicious easily 



4ir 



Vegetables are often an afterthought 
in our meals. But with so many vital 
nutrients, they are far too important 
to be sidelined. If you are in a hurry, 
grab some frozen or pre-cut varieties. 
And if you think they're boring, 
try pepping them up in one of the 
following ways: 

■ Squeeze a little lemon juice over 
spinach, kale or zucchini to enhance 
the flavour. 

■ Dress steamed broccoli or 
cauliflower with a little toasted 
sesame oil, soy sauce and sesame 
seeds, or with lemon juice, olive oil 



and roasted pine nuts or pumpbn 
seeds. 

■ Drizzle steamed Asian greens with 
oyster sauce and scatter with finely 
chopped garlic. 

■ Cut root vegetables, potatoes 
and pumpkin into chunks and roast 
drizzled with oil, rosemary and garlic. 

■ Chargrill slices of zucchini and 
capsicum, and whole corn cobs, then 
season with pepper and olive oil. 

■ Stir-fry quartered Brussels sprouts 
with pine nuts. 
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ROAST VEGETABLES IN SALADS 

Drizzle your choice of oil over chunks of orange sweet potato, 
pumpkin, even carrots and red capsicum then roast until 
cooked through. Add to a bowl of mixed salad leaves and toss 
through a little balsamic or white wine vinegar. Yum! 
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Which Oil is Best? 



If your pantry is home to just 
one type of cooking oil, you're 
missing out. As well as their unique 
tasteS; different oils have different 
properties. Here's a rundown of 
cooking techniques and which 
widely available oils suits each best: 

FOR SEARING, BROWNING, AND 
DEEP-FRYING 

■ Almond oil is a member of the 
healthy monounsaturated fat group, 
along with olive and macadamia 
nut oil. It has a high smoke point 
(450°C) so it can be used for all kinds 
of cooking and will add that all- 
important extra nutty flavour. Store in 
a cool dry place. 

■ Sunflower oil is a mild- 
tasting oil well suited to high- 
temperature cooking and most 
commonly used in frying food. It 
is also a good substitute for butter 
in cakes for people with a dairy 
intolerance. Store in a cool, dry 
place, and discard 12 months 
after opening. 



monounsaturated fats. It can tolerate 
up to 230°C and will last up to three 
years if stored in a dry, cool place. 

FOR LIGHT SAUTEING, SAUCES, 
AND LOW-HEAT BAKING 

■ Sesame oil is often described as 
the queen of oils and is widely used 
as a cooking oil in India and a flavour 
enhancer in Chinese and Southeast 
Asian cuisine. Unlike some cooking 
oils, sesame oil is delicate and will 
spoil after only a few months. Always 
store in the refrigerator. 



FOR BAKING AND 
STIR-FRYING 

■ Macadamia nut oil 
gives any dish a rich 
buttery flavour and is 
full of antioxidants and 



FOR COLD SALAD DRESSINGS, 
DIPS AND MARINADES 

■ Extra virgin olive oil is one of 
the world's healthiest foods and 
loaded with flavour, which will 
vary depending on where the 
olives were grown. If stored in a 
dark bottle away from light and 
heat, extra virgin olive oil can last 
to 12 months. 

Walnut oil is available 
in both cold-pressed and 
roasted varieties and best 
used cold. Add it to salads 
' or over cooked dishes, 
fish and vegetables just 
before serving. Walnut oil 
^ y H spoils quickly, usually 3-4 
months after opening. 
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Surprising Reasons Your 
Belly’s Bloated 




even after the illness clears. 
A likely suspect: small 
intestinal bacterial 
overgrowth (SIBO). 

In SIBO patients, 
abnormal levels of 
microbes colonise 
the small intestine, 
which can lead to gas 
and bloating, says Dr 
Henry Lin, chief of 
gastroenterology at 
the New Mexico VA 
Health Care System. 
Gastroenteritis can 
disrupt your defence 
mechanisms that normally 
keep bacteria out of the 
small intestine, leading to SIBO. 



Ever feel stuffed to the gills 
after a normal meal? 

Wake up feeling fine 
but have a belly that 
makes you look 
about six months 
pregnant by lunch? 
Welcome to the world 
of bloating. This 
common symptom 
can be triggered by 
certain foods, but 
it also can be the 
result of other, more 
surprising factors. 



STOMACH BUG About 25% 
of patients who get gastroenteritis, 
a stomach infection, have bloating 



TEST YOUR MEDICAL IQ 



What is paraesthesia? 

A. Radiation disease. 

B. A tingling or prickling sensation. 

C. Fear of enclosed spaces. 

D. An allergy drug. 

Answer: B. The feeling most of us 



know as pins and needles is harmless if 
it is temporary. But if the paraesthesia 
hurts, doesn’t go away or is linked to 
loss of sensation, get checked out - it 
can be symptomatic of everything 
from carpal tunnel sensation to heavy- 
metal toxicity. 
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travel; says gastroenterologist Dr Ed 
Levine. Changes in your circadian 
rhythm throw off the hormones that 
help food and waste move through 
your gut. When the bacteria in your 
intestines produce ah; it can get 
trapped in your digestive tract and 
cause bloating. Prevent it by sticking 
to your bedtime and mealtime 
routines as much as possible. 



It is typically diagnosed with a 
breath test and can be treated 
with antibiotics or other 
approaches. 



WATERMELON SNACK Sweet; 
refreshing; thirst- quenching - 
and bloating. Watermelon - like 
appleS; pears and mangoes - has 
a high ratio of fructose to glucose 
(both sugars occur naturally in 
fruit). This can cause gas and 
bloating in the estimated one in 
three people who has difficulty 
digesting fructose. If this sounds 
like yoU; switch to fruit with a more 
balanced fructose-to-glucose ratiO; 
such as bananas and blueberries. 



SKIPPING EXERCISE The last thing 
you may want to do on a "fat day" 
is squeeze into workout clothes. 

But physical activity stimulates 
the muscles of your digestive tract; 
and helps move the food and air 
bubbles that make you feel bloated 
through your GI tract. In one small 
German study; people who took a 
post-dinner stroll significantly sped 
up the time it took their body to 
digest their meal. 

HOLIDAYS Almost 50% of people 
become constipated when they 



WORK DEADLINE "When you 
experience fight- or- flight symptoms; 
like a racing heart; your body diverts 
blood flow away from your GI tract; 
which slows down digestion;" says 
Levine. Heavy breathing; which 
occurs when you're under stresS; 
makes you swallow more air than 
usual and can also lead to bloating. 
To feel better; simply focus on 
changing your breathing pattern so 
you exhale for a few counts longer 
than you inhale. This turns off the 
stress response and moves your 
body into a calmer state. 
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The Bacteria In a Smooch 

How much do you share in a kiss? 
Dutch researchers tracked how 
kissing affected the oral bacteria of 
21 couples. They asked one person 
in each pair to consume a probiotic 
yoghurt drink with specific bacterial 
strains (to track their spread) and 
then to share a ten-second kiss with 
his or her partner. The average kiss 
transferred as many as 80 million 
bacteria. Sound icky? Not quite. 
Experts say exposure to someone 
else's bacteria could help strengthen 
your immunity. 

Preterm Delivery 
Linked To Heart Risks 

Women who 
experience 
spontaneous preterm 
delivery (before 37 
weeks) may have a 
greater likelihood 
of heart disease, 
according to a 
new Dutch study. 

Mothers of preemies 
had a 38% higher 
risk of coronary 
artery disease, a 71% 
higher risk of stroke. 



and more than double the risk of 
overall heart disease. Researchers 
say these women may be prone 
to inflammation, which is linked 
to preterm delivery and common 
among heart disease patients. 

New Diet Plan for Diabetes 

People with diabetes are often told to 
eat small meals throughout the day, 
but fewer, bigger meals may be better. 
Czech researchers analysed data 
from a study comparing two diets 
in 54 people with type 2 diabetes. 

The participants were split into two 
groups and ate either six small meals 
a day for 12 weeks or 
a large high-fibre 
breakfast and lunch 
(but no dinner) 
for 12 weeks, then 
swapped for 12 
more weeks. 

The two meals 
a day groups 
reported feeling 
less hungry, lost 
more weight, had 
lower blood sugar, 
and noted stark 
improvements in 
mood. 
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0.9 

kilograms 



Fix an Energy Crisis 



Feeling tired is a common 
complaint. If youVe already ruled 
out illnesS; the trouble likely lies in 
your lifestyle. Putting a spring back 
in your step could be a simple matter 
of tweaking daily habits: getting 
outside more often, for example, 
drinking more water or meeting the 
recommended target of seven to nine 
hours of sleep every night. 



The maximum 
amount of weight 
you should lose in 
a week, in most 
cases. Any higher 
loss can lead to 
severe fatigue due 
to insufficient 
calories. 



their bodies. But 
if your timetable 
is inflexible, try 
pushing your 
sleep cycle earlier 
by absorbing lots 
of bright light in the morning and 
keeping to dim environments in the 
evening. 

WATCH THOSE EXTRA KILOS: 



RETHINK YOUR SCHEDULE: “Let's 
say you lean naturally towards 
going to bed late, past lam, for 
instance," says Till Roenneburg, 
a chronobiologist at Ludwig- 
Maximilians University in 
Munich. “If that's the case, 
social norms [such as office 
hours that start at 9am] will 
conflict with your biological 
clock." Central to how 
the body operates, your 
biological clock (also 
known as the body's 
circadian rhythm) controls 
metabolism, behaviour 
and cognition. In a 
perfect world, sufferers 
of what Roenneburg dubs 
“social jet lag" would be able 
to adjust their personal and 
professional lives to match 



Carrying extra weight is a well- 
known contributor to fatigue, 
with obese people traditionally 
reporting higher rates of tiredness. 
Though the root cause isn't 
quite clear, this lethargy is 
frequently attributed to sleep 
apnoea, metabolic issues 

and psychological 
distress. 
Achieving 
a healthy 
weight will 
help boost 
energy levels, 
but be careful 
to pace your 
efforts: over- 
exercising and crash 
dieting are surefire ways 
to deplete your batteries 
even further. 
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Medicine Cabinet 
Maintenance 101 

BY JACKIE MIDDLETON 








H.iif 



Be prepared to deal with daily 
mishaps by stocking your chest with 
the right items. Here's what you need 
to include: 

FIRST-AID SHELF 

■ Stock a few different types of 
painkillers. ''Paracetamol will help 
with fever and pain, whereas 
ibuprofen will assist with 
inflammation, too/' says pharmacist 
Victor Wong. Talk with your doctor 
about the variety that is best for your 
most common ailments. 

■ Stock up on adhesive bandages 
and dressings, and ensure that they're 
within their expiry dates. The sticky 
adhesive can deteriorate over time, 
and some brands contain an 
antibiotic ointment that will expire. 

■ A wound steriliser, such as iodine 
or saline wash, helps clean cuts and 
scrapes, while antibiotic ointment 
prevents infection. Don't use 
hydrogen peroxide on fresh cuts. 



Recent studies have shown that it can 
impair wound healing. 

COLD AND ALLERGY SHELF 

■ Be prepared for a cold with 
vapourisers and saline or 
decongestant nasal sprays. They can 
open up congested nasal passages so 
you can breathe with ease. Soothe 
coughs, sore throats and aches with a 
combination cold product. Keep both 
daytime and evening formulas on 
hand. "The daytime version won't 
make you drowsy, and the nighttime 
version will help you get some much 
needed rest," says Wong. 

■ Fevers are a common complaint in 
cold and flu season. Keep a digital 
thermometer for accurate readings. 

■ Antihistamines can help with 
seasonal allergies, as well as allergic 
reactions. Some products can cause 
daytime drowsiness, so choose one 
that won't make you sleepy if you're 
working or driving. 
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JOIN THE 
CONVERSATION 



Four great reasons why you should 
join us online... 




We give away 
cash and prizes 

Join fun 

competitions and 
quizzes 



o 

The most wasted of all days 
is one without laughter 



First iook at 

future issues 

Get a sneak peek 
at upcoming 
stories and 



We give 

great advice 

Get regular home, 
health and food tips 
from The Digest 



covers 

n 




E.E. CUMMINGS, poet 



We heip you get 
motivated 



#QuotableQuotes and 




#PointstoPonder to get you 
through the day ' Jt 



i 







HOME 





Seeds of Success 



Maximise your garden returns with 
these simple strategies 




Many of us balk at growing plants 
from seedS; despite this being an 
easy way to save enormously on 
plant costS; not to mention the wider 
variety available. These tips will help 
even novices grow like green thumbs. 

■ Read the instructions carefully. 
Different seeds germinate well at 
different temperatures or times of 
year, and with particular levels of soil 
covering; moisture and light. Some 
even require pre-chilling or soaking, 
or smoking over a fire. 

■ Check the use-by date. Old seeds 
may still germinate, but will be less 
successful than fresh ones. 

■ Clean your seed trays, especially 
if they have been used previously or 
stored for long periods of time. Wash 



and rinse as though they were dirty 
dishes and leave to air dry. 

■ Egg cartons are a good alternative 
to seed trays. They can be cut up and 
planted out with the seedling. 

■ Use a specialist seed raising mix 
or lighten potting mix with perlite or 
gritty sand. 

■ Provide protection from birds, 
wind, harsh sun and pets. Plastic 
domes are available at nurseries, or 
use old sheets of clear plastic roofing 
or glass. Be careful with glass if the 
seedlings are in full sun, you may 
need to ensure good ventilation 
beneath it to keep temperatures from 
climbing too high. 

■ Keep the mix damp but not wet. 
Most seed failures come down to 
drying out or drowning. 
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Here Comes the Shade 

Protect your plants from the hottest summer sun 



QUICK FIX 

If you're renting or 
have only a small 
area that hits Saharan 
conditions on a 
handful of days a year, 
you want a fix that 
is temporary. Buy 
lengths of shadecloth 
- 50% to 70% strength 
will do - and drape 
them over your most 
tender plants. You 
can use ziplock ties 
or spring-loaded 
clamps from the 
hardware store to 
attach the cloth to fence tops and 
tent it down over pots or nearby beds, 
which will keep air flowing beneath 
and help avoid fungal problems. 

SLAP UP A SCREEN 

For a more significant solution; 
erect screens in your garden. The 
classic pergola is one option; but 
it takes up a lot of space and often 
requires planning permission. Simple 
slot- together vertical screens are 
available in steel; aluminium and 
timber versions from most hardware 



stores and take up 
a fraction of the 
garden space. By 
positioning them 
carefully; you can 
block the afternoon 
rays that cause most 
damage. 

LANDSCAPE FOR 
CONSTANT COOL 

Trees can take years 
to reach shading 
heights: try raising 
the soil level before 
f'OU plant. Aim 
rn ound will give your 
tree an extra two years of height 
and help with drainage. Shade 
sails and awnings can be installed 
in a weekend. Water features cool 
everything around them; as do green 
walls: even bamboo slatting to cover 
the heat reflected from a wall or fence 
can drop the temperature by degrees. 
All artificial surfaces are hotter than 
plants on a sunny day; so minimise 
your paving and bare walls in heat 
trap areas and use finishes like 
sandstone that neither hold heat nor 
reflect it at crisping levels. 
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How to House 




Want to stay around the world for 
free? House swapping is a fun way 
to live like a local overseas. Here are 
some tips to help you swap. 

HOW TO START: Join a reputable 
house swapping site with homes 
available in the cities you want to 
visit. While it costs nothing to browse 
properties, you will need to pay an 
annual subscription fee (around 
RIOOO) to communicate with potential 
home swappers and to have your 
own home profiled on the website. 

The swapping itself is free so no other 
money should change hands. 

SECURE INSURANCE: Having the 
right insurance is your responsibility. 
As soon as you discuss travel 
arrangements, call your home 
and car insurance company. Also 
ensure the home you are staying in 
is properly covered and check who 




Swap Safely 



BY KATHY BUCHANAN 



carries the cost of any extra premium 
fee if the swap takes place. 



DO YOUR HOMEWORK: Arrange a 
call with your swappers to "'meet" 
them. Ask for and provide references. 
Ensure you have the name of a local 
trusted friend or family member 
of theirs you can contact in case of 
emergency. Provide the same, plus a 
local doctor, hospital, pharmacy, vet, 
mechanic and your travel details. 

CONSIDER PETS: Taking care of the 
house owner's pet can often be part 
of the deal. Leave clear instructions 
and enough supplies for the whole 
period of the swap. 



BE THOUGHTFUL: Leave basic 
supplies like milk and bread. Write a 
welcome note and share local faves. 
Lock away valuables and make it 
clear what is OK to use (bed linen, 
pantry staples) and what is not OK to 
use (evening wear, wine collection). 
Reports of theft or damage are rare in 
the house swapping community, but 
it's always better to be safe than sorry. 
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5 Bike- 

Friendly Cities 

BY ADAM HODGE 

AMSTERDAM, The Netherlands. 

With more bikes than people, the 
city is structured with cyclists in 
mind. Low speed limits in the centre 
curb the impact of cars, while bike 
racks on public transport make it 
easy to travel long distances. Rental 
shops are ubiquitous, the terrain is 
famously flat, and an online bike 
route planner makes it easy. 

BERLIN, Gernnany. With over 1000km 
of bike paths, the vast majority of 
which are protected lanes, it's no 
wonder Berliners love to get around 
by bike. For the traveller, the major 
sights are within easy reach on a 
bicycle. The ''Call A Bike" share 
system allows you to simply lock the 
bike to any fixed object and call in a 
code to "return" it. 

PARIS, France. Home to the Velib' 
public bike sharing system that has 
over 20,000 bikes, and with 500km 
of bike paths, Paris cyclists can enjoy 
the city safe from motorists. A Velib' 
station is almost always within sight, 
or just around the next corner. 




TOKYO, Japan. Despite being home 
to one of the most expansive public 
transit networks on the planet, Tokyo 
residents still cycle in large numbers. 
Though the extent of bike lanes is 
limited, safe drivers ease the tension 
between car and cyclist. Unique 
automated underground bike 
parking garages provide for a bit of 
a technological thrill when you need 
to stash your ride. 

PERTH, Australia. A large chunk of 
Perth's intelligent infrastructure is 
made up of bike paths, which allow 
commuters to get into and around 
their city with ease. There are free 
bike lockers and racks across the 
city. For the visitor, numerous scenic 
routes line the coastline and the 
local Swan River. And the best way 
to see Rottnest Island, a vehicle-free 
island park, is by bicycle. 
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The Packing Peanut 

Light and airy, these polystyrene bits 
cushion delicate itenns in packages 

BY DANIEL ENGBER From The New York Times 




In 1960, a research chemist 
named Maurice Laverne 
Zweigle packed a raw 
egg and a few handfuls 
of skinny, bendy, 
polystyrene noodles into 
a small cardboard box, 
sealed the flaps and tossed it off 
a third-floor roof. His invention 
worked: the egg was unscathed. 

''At first we called it 'spaghetti,'"' 
said Zweigle, now 89. The tubular 
shape was his key discovery: plastic 
spheres would have slid around 
the fragile item and let it fall to the 
bottom, but the noodles tangled 
together to form a secure nest. 

Zweigle's employer, Dow Chemical 
Company, soon began to sell 
futuristic packing foam to consumers. 
The company presented 
polystyrene fill at a 
plastics exposition 
at the New York 



Coliseum in the summer of 1961. 

Sold in bulk, the foam was meant to 
be a substitute for shredded paper, 
sawdust, ribbons of wood and even 
popcorn. Polystyrene proved 
to be much lighter than 
these other options and 
less susceptible to moisture 
and verminous 
infestation. 

Zweigle's 

original shape did pose 
some problems, though. 

The 13cm tubes were 

tricky to produce, and 

they could get caught up in 

factory hoppers. So Zweigle 

cut his noodles down to smaller sizes, 

eventually creating the polystyrene 

fill we see today which takes the 

form of figure eights or fattened S's. 

Whatever their shape, these products 

are now described as "packing 

peanuts'! 
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Keeping 

Good 

Company 

So, you take great care of your pet. 
But what has your pet done for you 
lately? Turns out a lot more than you 
thought. 

COMMUNITY BONDING While you re 
clearly going to meet people while 
walking your dog, a 2015 study by 
the University of Western Australia 
reported dog owners were five times 
more likely to get to know people in 
their local neighbourhood; compared 
to other pet owners. Yet owning a 
cat; rabbit or bird also provides a 
connecting point with like-minded 
people in your area or at work. The 
study found 42% of pet owners had 
received some kind of social support 
from someone they met via their pet. 

PETS AS ICE BREAKERS Our furry; 
feathered and aquatic friends can 
provide the perfect conversation 
starters. Bonding over a pet is a 




neutral and safe conversation starter. 
It may even help your dating life. 

A British poll found that 82% of 
women said they are more attracted 
to men who like animals. 

HEALTH BENEFITS Stroldng a cat or 
simply watching a fish swim in an 
aquarium helps us to relaX; reducing 
your heartbeat rate and lowering 
blood pressure. Research has shown 
that this effect is particularly marked 
in people suffering from high blood 
pressure. One study found that over a 
ten-year period cat owners were 30% 
less likely to die of a heart attack or 
stroke than non-cat owners. A general 
increase in physical activity with 
certain pets like dogs or horses is a 
welcome bonus. Sharing your life with 
an animal also offers psychological 
benefits; including a general feeling of 
emotional support. 
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THINK AGAIN 




POVERTY, CRIME. AND 
VIOLENCE ARE DOWN. 
FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 
AREUP. GUESS WHAT... 



THE 

WORLD IS 

NOT 

FALLING 

APART 

BY STEVEN PINKER & ANDREW MACK 

FROM SLATE.COM 
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THE WORLD IS NOT FALLING APART 

IT’S A GOOD TIME TO BE A PESSIMIST. ISIS, Crimea, Donetsk, Gaza, 
Myanmar, Ebola - who can avoid the feeling that things fall apart, the 
centre cannot hold? But as troubling as the headlines have been, they 
deserve a second look. It’s hard to believe that we are in greater 
danger today than we were during the two world wars, the nuclear 
confrontations of the Cold War, the numerous conflicts in Africa and 
Asia that each claimed millions of lives or the eight-year war between 
Iran and Iraq that threatened to cripple the entire global economy. 



So how can we get less hyperbolic 
about the state of the world? Certainly 
not from daily journalism. News is 
about things that happen, not things 
that don’t happen. We never see a 
reporter saying to the camera, “Here we 
are, live from a country where a war has 
not broken out” or a city that has not 
been bombed or a school that has not 
been shot up. As long as violence has 
not vanished from the world, there will 
be incidents to fill the evening news. 
And since the human mind estimates 
probability by the ease with which it 
can recall examples, we will always per- 
ceive that we live in dangerous times. 

We also have to avoid being fooled 
by randomness. Entropy, pathogens, 
and human folly are always present in 
our lives, and it’s statistically certain 
that disasters will frequently overlap 
with one another rather than space 
themselves evenly in time. But to read 
significance into any such clusters is 
to succumb to primitive thinking and 
cosmic conspiracies. 

Finally, we need to be mindful of 
orders of magnitude. Some types of 
violence, like shooting rampages and 



terrorist attacks, are riveting dramas 
but, outside of war zones, kill relatively 
few. Each day in the US, for instance, 
ordinary homicides claim one and 
a half times as many as the number 
who died in the infamous Sandy Hook 
school massacre. 

The only sound way to appraise the 
state of the world is to count: How 
many violent acts has the world seen 
compared with the number of oppor- 
tunities? And is that number going 
up or down? As former US president 
Bill Clinton likes to say, “Follow the 
trend lines, not the headlines.” When 
we do, we can see that the trend lines 
are more encouraging than a news 
watcher would guess. 

HOMICIDE 

Worldwide, about five to ten times as 
many people die in standard homi- 
cides as die in wars, and in most of the 
world, the rate of homicide has been 
falling. The American crime decline of 
the 1990s, which plateaued at the start 
of this century, resumed in 2006; defy- 
ing the conventional wisdom that hard 
times lead to violence, it continued 
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NEWS REPORTERS 
GIVE LAVISH 
COVERAGE TO GUN 
BURSTS, EXPLOSIONS, 
AND VIRAL VIDEOS 



during the subprime mort- 
gage crisis of 2008 and 
through the present. 

England; Canada; and 
most other industrialised coun- 
tries have also seen homicide rates fall 
in the past decade. Among the 88 coun- 
tries with reliable data; 67 have shown 
a decline in the past 15 years. Although 
numbers for the entire world exist 
only for this millennium and include 
heroic guesstimates for countries that 
are data desertS; the trend appears to 
be downward; from 7.1 homicides per 
100;000 people in 2003 to 6.2 in 2012. 

The global average; to be sure; 
conceals many regions with horrific 
rates of killing; particularly in Latin 
America and sub-Saharan Africa. But 
even in those hot zoneS; it is easy for 
headlines to mislead. For example; the 
gory; drug- fuelled killings in parts of 
Mexico can create an impression that 
the entire country has spiralled into 



READER’S DIGEST 

lawlessness; but two factors can 
help dispel that notion. One is 
that the 21st-century spike has 
' not undone the massive reduc- 
tion in homicide that Mexico has 
enjoyed since 1940. The other is 
I that what goes up often comes 
down. The rate of Mexican 
homicide has declined in 
■ each of the past two yearS; 

and many other notoriously 
dangerous regions have 
experienced significant turn- 
arounds; including Bogota; 
Colombia (down 85% in two 
decades); Sao Paolo (down 70% in a 
decade); the favelas of Rio de Janeiro 
(an almost two -thirds reduction in four 
years); Russia (down 46% in six years); 
and South Africa (a halving from 1995 
to 2011). Many criminologists believe 
that a worldwide reduction in homi- 
cide by 50% in the next three decades 
is a feasible target for the upcoming 
round of Millennium Development 
Goals set by the United Nations. 

VIOLENCE 
AGAINST WOMEN 

Intense media coverage of famous 
athletes who have assaulted their wives 
or girlfriends; and of episodes of rape 
on college campuses has suggested to 
some observers that we are witnessing 
a surge of violence against women. But 
victimisation surveys such as those 
conducted by the US Bureau of Justice 
Statistics (which circumvent the prob- 
lem of under-reporting to the police) 
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Rate of Deaths in Genocides and 
Other Mass Kiiiings, 1989-2013 
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show the opposite: Rates 
of rape or sexual assault 
and of violence against 
intimate partners have been declining 
for decades, and they're now a quarter 
or less of their peaks in the past. Far 
too many of these horrendous crimes 
still take place, but we should be en- 
couraged by the fact that a height- 
ened concern about violence against 
women is not futile moralising but has 
brought about measurable progress - 
and can lead to greater progress still. 

In 1993 the UN General Assem- 
bly adopted a Declaration on the 



Elimination of Violence 
Against Women, and polling 
data show widespread sup- 
port for women's rights, even 
in countries with the most be- 
nighted practices. Many coun- 
tries have implemented laws 
and public awareness campaigns 
to reduce rape, forced marriage, 
genital mutilation, honour killings, 
domestic violence, and wartime 
atrocities. Though some of these 
measures are toothless, and the 
effectiveness of others has yet to be 
established, there are grounds for 
optimism over the long term. Global 
shaming campaigns, even when 
they start out as purely aspirational, 
have led in the past to dramatic 
reductions of practices such as slav- 
ery, duelling, whaling, foot binding, 
piracy, chemical warfare, apartheid, 
and atmospheric nuclear testing. 

VIOLENCE 
AGAINST CHILDREN 

Similarly, news reports on abduc- 
tions, cyberbullying, and sexual and 
physical abuse can make it seem as if 
children are living in increasingly peril- 
ous times. But the data say otherwise. 
In a recent review of the literature on 
violence against children in the US, 
sociologist David Finkelhor and his 
colleagues reported that “of 50 trends 
in exposure examined, there were 27 
significant declines and no significant 
increases between 2003 and 2011. 
Declines were particularly large for 
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assault victimisation, bullying, and 
sexual victimisation.” Similar trends 
can be seen elsewhere, and interna- 
tional declarations have made the 
reduction of violence against children 
into a global issue. 

GENOCIDE AND 
OTHER MASS KILLINGS 
OF CIVILIANS 

The recent atrocities committed by 
ISIS, together with the ongoing killing 
of civilians in Syria, Iraq, and central 
Africa, have fed a terrifying narrative 
in which the world has apparently 
learned nothing from past genocides. 
But even the most horrific events of 
the present must be put into historical 
perspective. 

By any standard, the world is no- 
where near as genocidal as it was 
during its peak in the 1940s, when 
Nazi, Soviet, and lapanese mass mur- 
ders, together with the targeting of 
civilians by all sides in World War II, 
resulted in an annual civilian death 
rate of 350 deaths per 100,000 people. 
Stalin and Mao kept the global rate 
between 75 and 150 through the early 
1960s, and it has been falling ever 
since though punctuated by spikes in 
Biafra (1966-1970; 200,000 deaths), 
Sudan (1983-2002; one million), 
Afghanistan (1978-2002; one mil- 
lion), Indonesia (1965-1966; 500,000), 
Angola (1975-2002; one million), 
Rwanda (1994; 500,000), and Bosnia 
(1992-1995; 200,000). These numbers 
must be kept in mind when we read 



of current horrors in Iraq (2003-2014; 
150,000 deaths) and Syria (20II-20I4; 
150,000), and interpret them as signs 
of a dark new era. Nor, tragically, are 
the beheadings and crucifixions of 
the Islamic State historically unusual. 
Many postwar genocides were accom- 
panied by splurges of ghastly torture 
and mutilation. The main difference is 
that they were not broadcast on social 
media. 

The trend lines for genocide and 
other civilian killings, fortunately, 
point sharply downward. Although 
comparisons to the cruder data of pre- 
vious decades are iffy, the numbers 
suggest the rate of civilian killings has 
dropped by about three orders of mag- 
nitude since the decade after World 
War II and by four orders of magnitude 
since the war itself. In other words, the 
world's civilians are several thousand 
times less likely to be targeted today 
than they were 70 years ago. 

WAR 

Researchers who track war and peace 
distinguish “armed conflicts” which 
kill as few as 25 soldiers and civilians 
caught in the line of fire in a year, from 
“wars” which kill more than a thou- 
sand. They also distinguish “interstate” 
conflicts, which pit the armed forces of 
two or more states against each other, 
from “intrastate” or “civil” conflicts, 
which pit a state against an insurgency 
or separatist force, sometimes with the 
armed intervention of an external state. 

In a historically unprecedented 
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development; the number of in- 
terstate wars has plummeted since 
1945; and the most destructive 
kind of war - in which great powers 
fight one another - has vanished 
altogether. 

Today the world rarely sees a 
major naval battle; or masses of 
tanks and heavy artillery shelling 
each other across a battlefield. 

The end of the Cold War saw a 
steep reduction in the number of 
armed conflicts of all kindS; includ- 
ing civil warS; and recent events have 
not reversed this trend. In 2013; there 
were 33 state-based armed conflicts 
in the world; a number that falls 
within the range of the past dozen 
years and well below the high of 52 
that occurred shortly after the end of 
the Cold War. The Uppsala Conflict 
Data Program has noted that 2013 saw 
the signing of six peace agreements; 
two more than in the previous year. 

But another recent development 
in wars is less positive: The number 
of wars jumped from four in 2010 
to seven in 2013. These wars were 
fought in Afghanistan; the Democratic 
Republic of the CongO; Iraq; Nigeria; 
Pakistan; South Sudan; and Syria. 
Four new wars have broken out since 
January 2014; leading to a total of 11. 

The worldwide rate of battle deaths 
through 2013 has also risen; mostly 
because of the Syrian civil war. Even 
SO; this increase must be kept in per- 
spective. While it has undone the 
progress of the past dozen yearS; the 
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\ rates are still well below those 
of the 1990s and nowhere near 
the levels of the 1940S; 1950S; 1960S; 
1970s or 1980s. 



LOOK FOR THE HOPE, 
NOT THE HYPE 

We have been told of impending doom 
before: a Soviet invasion of Western 
Europe; a line of dominoes in South- 
east Asia; revanchism in a reunified 
Germany; a rising sun in Japan; cities 
overrun by teenage superpredatorS; a 
coming anarchy that would fracture 
the major nation-stateS; and weekly 
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9/ 11 -scale attacks that would pose an 
existential threat to civilisation. 

Why is the world always ''more dan- 
gerous than it has ever been” - even 
as a greater and greater majority of 
humanity live in peace and die of old 
age? 

Too much of our impression of 
the world comes from a mislead- 
ing formula of journalistic narration. 
Reporters give lavish coverage to gun 
bursts, explosions, and viral videos, 
oblivious to how representative they 
are and apparently innocent of the 
fact that many were contrived as jour- 
nalist bait. Then come sound bites 
from "experts” with vested interests 
in maximising the impression of 
mayhem: generals, politicians, secu- 
rity officials, moral activists. The talk- 
ing heads on cable news filibuster 
about the event, desperately hoping to 



avoid dead air. Newspaper columnists 
instruct their readers on what emo- 
tions to feel. 

There is a better way to understand 
the world. Commentators can brush 
up their history by recounting the 
events of the recent past that put the 
events of the present in an intelligible 
context. And they could consult data- 
sets on violence that are now just a few 
clicks away. 

An evidence-based mindset on the 
state of the world would bring many 
benefits. It would calibrate our 
national and international responses 
to the magnitude of the dangers that 
face us. It would limit the influence of 
terrorists, school shooters, decapita- 
tion cinematographers, and other vio- 
lence impresarios. It might even 
dispel foreboding and embody, again, 
the hope of the world. d 



SLATE (DECEMBER 22. 2014). © 2014 BY SLATE.COM. 
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INFAMOUS FIRST WORDS 

Every year the Bulwer-Lytton Fiction Contest awards prizes for the 
worst opening iines to imaginary noveis. The 2014 runner-up for 
crime is a particuiar gem: 

Hard-boiled private eye Smith Calloway had a sinking feeling as 
he walked into the chaotic crime scene, for there, as expected, 
was the body dressed in a monk’s habit; there was the stuffed 
cream-coloured pony next to the crisp apple strudel; there was the 
doorbell, the set of sleigh bells, and even the schnitzel with noodles 
- all proclaiming that the Von Trappist Killer had struck again. 

JOSHUA LONG, HARRISON. OHIO. US 
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Any day or night in a hospital emergency department 
is filled with heartening triumphs and crushing defeats. 
Here, one doctor gives us a glimpse into his world 

EMERGENCY! 



BY DR JOE-ANTHONY ROTELLA 



EXTRACT FROM THE BOOK EMERGENCY! 



EMERGENCY! 



OUR PATIENT had been at school; 
she was laughing, playing with a 
friend at lunchtime. “Do you want to 
have some of this?" her friend asked, 
holding out the chicken satay her 
mum had made at home. 

“Sure." 

It only took the tiniest bite to set off 
the allergic reaction that pushed the 
12-year- old to the brink and over the 
edge. As the reaction took hold, her 
lungs tightened up, her lips swelled, 
her heart started to race and her 
blood pressure plummeted. And with 
that, she lost consciousness. 

Panic ensued, but the school nurse 
maintained her composure and 
reacted. An EpiPen in the leg, then a 
call to the ambulance. Another EpiPen 
followed. But still no effect. The storm 
had already taken hold... 

The ambulance crew arrived to find 
no blood pressure and no air going 
into her lungs. She was on the edge of 
the cliff and about to fall off. 

It was then that her heart stopped 
for the first time. They did chest 
compressions, inserted a breath- 
ing tube and IV lines and gave more 
adrenaline. Her heart restarted. They 
gave more adrenaline to keep it going. 

And more... 

...and more... 

Her lungs were so inflamed that 
trying to ventilate was like trying to 
push air into a bag of wet sand. 

In the back of the ambulance, the 
oxygen was squeezed in and out of 
those bags of sand. The ambulance 



crew called ahead to let us know they 
were coming. 

WE ARE READY. Our team is well 
drilled. Staff know what to do and 
when to do it. 

“One, two, three..." slide across to 
our resuscitation trolley. The machine 
snaps into action. The team leader 
barks the instructions. 

“Airway check?" 

“Tube is OK." 

“Breathing?" 

“Terrible; can't ventilate." 

“Circulation?" 

“Thready; can just get a pulse." 

“Adrenaline infusion." 

“Get a gas off." A blood gas analysis 
gives us a good indication of how deep 
a hole we are in. It is a very deep hole. 

Despite all the oxygen we are trying 
to deliver, all the adrenaline we are 
giving, the shock is so profound that 
we are losing her. It's a rapid spiral 
downhill from here. If we can't get 
oxygen in, the shock gets worse, the 
blood pressure worsens, and the closer 
this patient gets to dying. 

The intensive care team, the anaes- 
thetists all come to help. 

A discussion ensues. The parents 
are informed. They know this is grave. 
Their little girl is very sick. In fact, at 
this moment, she is the sickest patient 
in the whole hospital. 



Dr Joe-Anthony Rotella is an Emergency 
Medicine Registrar at Austin Heaith in 
Heideiberg, Victoria. 
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"What about bypass?"' 

Everyone agrees it's the only thing 
we can do. The decision is made that 
our patient will be put on a form of 
bypass: artificial lungs. Her lungs 
are so compromised that they can't 
recover quickly enough to see her live. 

Our cardiac team is in theatre, just 
about to scrub in for an operation. 
They put that on hold and arrive in 
the ED within minutes. Quick conver- 
sations, nods of heads; equipment is 
retrieved and the patient is prepped. 

Her parents sit and wait; not know- 
ing what to do, but trust- 
ing that everything will 
be done. They are soon 
joined by their extended 
family and they sit in 
silence with the hospital 
social worker. Hoping, 
praying. 

The large lines that 
are needed for the ma- 
chinery that will hope- 
fully keep her alive are 
inserted into her groin. 

We don't usually do this 
for kids, so the smallest adult sizes are 
used on her tiny blood vessels. 

The shock has affected her clot- 
ting. Her blood is thin and she won't 
stop bleeding. Blood is coming up 
the breathing tube and oozing from 
around all the lines. She has become 
a leaky sponge. Medications, blood 
and clotting factors are given to try to 
reverse this process. It makes the situ- 
ation even more tenuous. 



As the bypass is started, the adrena- 
line we have been giving her suddenly 
washes back into her system. Her heart 
can't cope with the surge and starts to 
fibrillate - imagine jelly quivering; the 
heart is completely ineffective. She 
has had a cardiac arrest. Her heart has 
stopped again. This could be the end. 

Compressions begin again. "Should 
we shock her?" 

"Wait. Let the surgeons finish." 
Almost there. 

'Can we shock her?" 

'Wait." 

The surgeon steps 
back. "Stand back." 

A jolt of electricity 
jerks through her heart. 
"Sinus rhythm." Her 
heart is beating again. 

A collective sigh, a 
collective feeling of 
elation. We are back in 
with a chance. 

We continue to sta- 
bilise her. The dials are 
tweaked to get the right 
balance of blood flow. 
The oxygen levels are monitored. 

'^HER PARENTS NEED TO SEE 
HER." In all the activity, the focus, 
we lost time. Her family are anxiously 
waiting. 

We look at this tiny body, this daugh- 
ter, sister, friend. Lines in, attached to 
tubes and machines. Blood, bruises, 
wet hair, naked. 

Her family can't see this. 



0 

Her heart has 
stopped again. 
This could he 
the end. 
Compressions 
begin again. 
“Should we 
shock her? ” 
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The nursing staff do what they can to 
transform her back into a semblance of 
their little girl. 

AnxiouS; scared, disbelieving. 
Despairing and broken. I don't really 
know what words to use; all of them. 
You can see the physical transforma- 
tion as the parents enter the room, 
energy drained. They are supporting 
each other, each stop- 
ping the other from 
collapsing. For our pa- 
tient's family, this is not 
happening, this is sur- 
real, this is just a terrible 
nightmare. This is not 
meant to happen to their 
little girl... or anyone's. 

We aren't finished. 

The intensive care unit 
for children is on the 
other side of the city. Its 
paediatric team arrive to 
take care of our little girl and transfer 
her there. 

Her lines are changed, her chest is 
opened to insert new lines and attach 
different equipment. She is cooled to 
save her brain. No-one knows what 
will happen, but they keep trying 
everything. 

SLOWLY, OVER DAYS, she starts to 
improve. The machinery slows down. 

Her lungs start to heal. They are 
able to begin the work they used to 
do: move oxygen to keep her alive. 

She is woken up; she sees Mum and 
Dad by her bed, crying. 



Four weeks after we treated her, I 
get a call from my boss telling me that 
our miracle girl and her family are 
coming to visit. I am on my day off but 
come in anyway to see how she is. I'm 
stunned to see someone who looks 
like she should be visiting a relative. 

Gone are all the tubes and blood; 
they're replaced by a smiling, healthy 
young girl. I'm intro- 
duced to her as “one 
of the doctors who did 
CPR on you". I never 
thought I'd ever be in- 
troduced like that to 
someone. I give her a 
hug, amazed at how 
different she looks, how 
well she looks. 

“Thank you for saving 
me," she tells our staff. 
Hands are shaken, hugs 
given and slaps on the 
back dished out liberally. We will 
remember every little detail and we 
will never forget. 

And we will do it all again and 
again. It's what we do. iQ 

From Emergency, edited by 
Dr Simon Judkins, 
published 
by Michael Joseph. 

© 2015, Dr Joe- 
Anthony Rotella 
and the 
Australasian 
College for 
Emergency 
Medicine. 
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For our patient’s 
family, this is not 
happening, this is 
surreal, this is 
just a terrible 
nightmare. This 
isnotmeantto 
happen 
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Laughter 

THE BEST MEDICINE 




"/ took his phone away." 



BUCKLE UP 

I think my pilot was a little 
inexperienced. We were sitting on 
the runway, and he said, "OK, folks, 
we're gonna be taking off in just a 
iew...Whoal Here we go." 

COMEDIAN KEVIN NEALON 



HOOK, LINE AND 
SINKER 

Q: What did the 
pirate say when he 
turned 80? 

A: "Aye Matey!" 

Source: buzzft 




NOT TO BE COUNTED ON 

Q: What did the schizophrenic 
bookkeeper say? 

A: "I hear invoices." 

SUBMITTED BY STEPHEN PICKERING 



QUICK STUDY 

Tve taken up speed-reading. I can 
read War and Peace in 20 seconds. 

It's only three words, but it's a start. 

COMEDIAN TIM VINE 
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Even though I’m proud 
my dad invented the 
rear- view mirror, 
we’re not as elose as we 

appear • COMEDIAN STEWART FRANCIS 



HEAVEN SENT 

One Sunday morning; a preacher 
told his congregation; ''Everyone 
who wants to go to heaven; come 
down to the front!" The whole 
church came forward except one 
member of the congregation. 
Thinking that perhaps the man 
hadn't heard him; the preacher 
repeated the invitation. Again; the 
man just sat there. 

"Sh;" said the preacher; "don't you 
want to go to heaven when you die?" 

The man replied; "Oh; when I die! 

I thought you were getting a group 
ready to go right now." 

Seen on the internet 



PLANNING AHEAD 

I've never been good with mathS; but 
I accepted it from an early age. My 
teacher would hand me a maths test; 
and I'd just write; "I'm going to 
marry someone who can do this." 

COMEDIAN RITA RUDNER 



MUSICAL MYSTERY 

Q: What's the difference between 
rock and jazz?" 

A: Rock is playing three chords for a 
thousand people. lazz is playing a 
thousand chords for three people. 

Source: reddit.com 



RISQUE BUSINESS 

At a nudist colony for intellectuals; 
two old men are sitting on the 
porch. One turns to the other 
and sayS; "I say; old man; have you 
read Marx?" 

The other replies; "YeS; it's these 
stupid wicker chairs." 

SUBMITTED BY RYAN ROSWELL 



MIND OUT 

I just let my mind wander; and it 

didn t come back. seen on the internet 






HEALTHY SCEPTIC 

I just got a fruit juicer because 
they say juicing adds years to 
your life. What they 
don’t tell you is 
that the years 
you add 
juicing, you 
lose cleaning 
your juicer. 

COMEDIAN 
KYLE DUNNIGAN 
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WITH A SIDE ORDER OF SASS 



Waitresses and deli hands have their own unique language. 
Connect the lingo below with the dish to see if you have what it takes to 
work in a traditional diner: 



1 . Battery Acid 

2 . Clean Up the Kitchen 

3 . Drag One Through the Garden 

4 . Fly Cake 

5 . Give it Shoes 

6 . Make it Cry 

7 . Rubber in a Bun 

8 . Throw it in the Mud 

a-8 -H-l -0-9 -0-9 -d-p ;q-£ -V-Z -3-1 :SJ0MSUV 



A. Side order of hash 

B. Add chocolate syrup 

C. Make it a takeout order 

D. Add all the condiments 

E. Grapefruit juice 

F. Raisin cake 

G. Add onions 

H. Steak sandwich 

Source: Taste of Home 




GARDEN-VARIETY ASSAULT 

One night, a lady with a 
black eye stumbled into a 
police station. She 
told the desk 
sergeant that she'd 
heard a noise in 
her back garden 
and had gone to 
investigate. 

The next thing she 
knew, she was hit in the face and 
knocked out cold. 

An officer was sent to her home 
and returned later, also sporting a 
whopper of a black eye. 

“Did you get hit by the same 
attacker?" his boss asked. 

“No sir, I didn't," he replied. 

“I stepped on the same rake." 

SUBMITTED BY GLORIA WILDING 



Last night I saw a man 
in the puh chatting up 
a woman while covered 
in mashed-up fruit and 
I thought, He’s a 
smoothie. 

COMEDIAN TONY COWARDS 



MONEY MAKER 

I’ve worked out 
that my new 
shadow puppet 
theatre could make 
millions, although 
that’s just projected 

ures. Seen on the internet 
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‘^rea^ast 

cAudretj's 

For Luca Dotti, the son of glamorous Hollywood actress 
Audrey Hepburn, growing up in his mother’s home 
meant sticking to some never-fail old-fashioned rules ~ 
like a hearty breakfast 

EXTRACT FROM THE BOOKAUDREYATHOME: 

MEMORIES OE MY MOTHER’S KITCHEN 
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Audrey 
Hepburn 
and her son 
Luca in 1973 
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Handwritten ingredient 
notes, and family 
photographs provide a 
glimpse into Hepburn's 
intensely private world 



“MUM ALWAYS AWOKE early. 
When she was working as an 
actress she thought: Sooner 
or later they will realise their 
mistake and will send me 
home. To banish that fear, she 
would get up before 'They'' 
did, to go over her lines. In 
order to look impeccable on 
the set, fresh, without a single 
negative thought that might 
ruffle her smile, she had to 
arise between four and five 
in the morning and gather 
her strength. 

Mum, like any wise family 
doctor, believed in the vir- 
tues of a good breakfast. She 
never skipped it, not even on 
her monthly ''detox" day when she ate 
only plain yoghurt and grated apple. 

She knew how to be persuasive, 
and from the time I was a little boy 
she would cut slices of buttered bread 
- she called them "fingers" (the French 
mouillettes) - for dipping in soft-boiled 
eggs. However, what left an impression 
about her breakfast went beyond those 
toasted rectangles of bread. 

During the last years of her life, this 
morning interlude was also a time for 
confidences. If Sean [her other son] 
and I were at La Paisible [Audrey's 
Swiss home], breakfast would be in 
the kitchen's office. She would come 
downstairs in her robe, and while 
having a madeleine and a cup of caffe 
latte, almost unconsciously, small talk 
would turn into a confession. 
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MADELEINES 



Makes 12 madeleines 

“The madeleine is a cake of French origin. According to an often- 
romanticised story, King Louis XV named it after the pastry chef from 
Commercy who invented it. Later, Marcel Proust elevated the cake to the 
literary pantheon when, after dipping a madeleine in his tea, he set out ‘in 
search of lost time’. Mum’s version, however, was not very orthodox and 
showed the influence of the Anglo-Saxon muffin.’’ 



V 2 cup (70g) flour, plus extra for the 
madeleine pan 
4 tablespoons* (55g) sugar 
1 teaspoon (5g) yeast 

1 egg 

2 tablespoons (30mL) milk 
ZV 2 tablespoons (50g) unsalted 

butter, melted, plus extra for the 
madeleine pan 

12-hole madeleine pan or 12-cup 
mini muffin pan and paper liners 

Preheat the oven to 200°C (400°F). 
Butter and flour a madeleine pan or 
insert the liners in the muffin pan. 

Mix the flour, sugar, and yeast in a 
bowl. Beat the egg with the milk and 
melted butter; add to the flour 

One day she uneasily told me 
about the painful circumstances of 
her separation from my father [Italian 
psychiatrist Andrea Doth]. I learned to 
know her better at the breakfast table. 

But it was not always a time for 
discussion. Returning from a trip, or 
on a Sunday, the Dutch Calvinist 
would honour the day of rest with a 
small luxury, something unusual for 



mixture, blending well. Cover with 
plastic wrap and refrigerate for 30 
minutes. 

Pour the batter into the prepared 
madeleine moulds or muffin cups (if 
using a muffin pan, fill cups hallway). 
Bake until the madeleines are 
golden brown, about 20 minutes. 
Remove the madeleines from the 
pan and let them cool before 
serving. 

Variations', to flavour the madeleines 
you can replace one-third of the 
flour with an equivalent quantity of 
unsweetened powdered cocoa, or 
add chocolate chips to the batter. 

* Recipe uses 15mL UK tablespoon. 

her: breakfast in bed. It was like a 
prize she awarded herself, and it was 
enjoyed all the more if the tray were 
filled with tidbits, such as home- 
made madeleines, quince jelly, or 
cherry jam, along with toast, coffee, 
milk, butter, a small rose from the 
garden in a tiny vase, and on the side 
of her tray the International Herald 
Tribune” ID 
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You can rev up 
your thinking with 
a few fun activities. 
It’s scientifically 



BY HELEN SIGNY 



“^y^ot SO long agO; we 
thought our brains had 
reached their peak by 
the time we hit adult- 
^ hood and everything 
was simply downhill from there. But 
now we know that's not true - scien- 
tists have identified a process dubbed 
''neuroplasticity'; which acknowledges 
our brains are capable of growing and 
making new connections as we age. 

Giving our brains a regular mental 
workout can reduce the risk of mild 
cognitive decline - the precursor to 
dementia - by as much as 40%, says 



Dr Nicole Kochan, a clinical neuro- 
psychologist and researcher with the 
University of New South Wales's Cen- 
tre for Healthy Brain Ageing. And a 
recent study conducted by the Mayo 
Clinic in the US confirmed that elderly 
people who'd kept up a hobby - such 
as arts and crafts, social activities or 
computer use - since middle age were 
less likely to be affected by dementia. 

It's due to a phenomenon called 
"cognitive reserve" - or the mind's 
resistance to damage of the brain. 
When we start developing dementia 
- usually several decades before we 
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notice symptoms - certain regions 
of the brain like the hippocampus 
start to shrink. However, complex 
activities boost new brain cells (grey 
matter) and improve the connections 
between them (white matter), which 
means less atrophy and shrinkage. 

We also know that what's good for 
the body is good for the brain, says 
Suha Ali, risk reduction manager 
at Alzheimer's Australia. So there's 
another reason to exercise regularly. 
And being social gives our brains a 
boost too: spending time with others 
and having fun can contribute to brain 
reserve. 

"Try to combine all three," says Ali, 
and the effects will multiply. 

Here then, are some hobbies shown 
by science to boost the health of your 
brain - with extra tips to make them 
even more powerful, courtesy of brain 
training programme BrainHQ. 



Learn Baduk 




Baduk, an ancient 
Korean board game 
also known as "Go'I 
is like a brain su- 
per food. One 
study used imag- 
ing to show that 
the brains of Baduk 
players had superior 
connectivity in the frontal 
lobe, the limbic system, and the sub- 
cortex of the brain, meaning players' 
memory, concentration and problem- 
solving abilities were all enhanced. 



TOP TIPS: MAINTAIN A 
HEALTHY HEART, 
WATCH YOUR WEIGHT 
AND DON’T SMOKE 



In fact, all sorts of card and board 
games are great for your brain. The 
complexity of the game requires you 
to exercise your strategising, logic, 
initiative, memory and mathematics 
abilities, while the social aspect gives 
an added boost to brain health. The 
Paquid study, which followed 3777 
French adults, looked at the links 
between board games and cogni- 
tive function and found people who 
played regularly had a 15% lower risk 
of developing dementia than non- 
players, even 20 years later. 

Board games boost cognitive 
reserve because you have to adapt 
depending on whether you're winning 
or losing, and develop new strategies 
for next time. 

Alternatives: Chess and card gannes 
like pinochle, hearts, cribbage and 
bridge can also stimulate your brain. 
Added boost: Mentally challenge 
yourself to remember everyone’s name 
and the cards they’re holding. 

Take up juggling 

Any activity that helps improve your 
dexterity and hand-eye coordination is 
good for your brain. With juggling, you 
can challenge yourself by adding an 
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extra ball as your skill level improves. 

One study scanned the brains 
of people who learned to juggle for 
30 minutes a day 
over a six-week 
• period. At the 

end of the 
study, par- 
ticipants had 
improved the 
^ ^ white matter 

of the brain. 
The researchers 
thought that this was partly because 
jugglers had better spatial aware- 
ness and had learnt to mentally 
rotate objects. 

Juggling is also a physical activity 
you can do even if you're not very 
mobile, and displaying your new- 
found skills to others builds in social 
engagement. 

Alternatives: Other sensory-guided 
moveinent activities that improve 
hand-eye coordination and mental 
rotation dexterity include ping pong, 
wrestling and dance. 

Added boost: Try to juggle faster or 
longer. Change what you do each 
time, forcing your brain to adapt to 
the new challenge. 



Join a book or 
movie club 

Find a hobby that you 
enjoy - that way you're 
more likely to keep go- 
ing. Most of us enjoy a 
good book or a movie, but 



sharing the experience with others will 
further boost your brain. 

'Tf you have someone to sit down 
and discuss it with, your memories 
become stronger, you talk about the 
storyline and people bring in their 
shared experiences," says Kochan. In 
a larger group, that effect will increase. 

A recent study found that reading 
a novel improves brain function by 
enhancing connectivity across the left 
temporal cortex, associated with lan- 
guage comprehension, and also the 
central sulcus, the area of the brain 
associated with sensations and move- 



TOP TIPS: FOLLOW A 
DIET RICH IN FISH, 
VEGETABLES, OLIVE 
OIL AND FRUIT 



KIN<5 

LEAI^ 



ment. The researchers suggested this 
latter may come from the reader liter- 
ally putting themselves into the body of 
the book's protagonist - enhancing our 
senses of empathy and compassion. 
Alternatives: Visits to an art gallery, 
a museum, the theatre or a 
concert will all stimulate the 
brain. 

Added boost: Be mindful. 
Try to understand the 
details of how the film or 
music is arranged, 
analyse the dialogue, or 
think deeply about the plot. 
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Go for a nature walk 

Physical activity can boost the 
hippocampuS; the memory coordina- 
tion centre of the brain which is the 
first area affected by dementia. Try for 
at least 30 minutes of exercise a day, 
and if you can build that into a social 
activity; so much the better. 

Stanford University researchers 
found that walking is a particularly 
good way of boosting creativity. 
Study participants were measured 
before and after a walk on a tread- 
mill, and their scores for ''creative 
divergent thinking” (generating crea- 
tive ideas by exploring many possible 
solutions) and "convergent thinking” 
(giving the correct answer without 
thinking about it) were both better 
than those who remained seated in a 
chair. "Walking opens up the free flow 
of ideas, and it is a simple and robust 
solution to the goals of increasing 
creativity and increasing physical ac- 
tivity,” the study authors said. 

Walking in the midst of nature 
seems to be especially good for the 
brain. One study found 
the intriguing stimuli 
in nature restored 
and replenished 
people's ability 
to pay attention, 
whereas urban en- 
vironments were not 
as restorative because 
the stimulation was too dramatic (for 
example, when you have to react to 
avoid being hit by a car). 



TOP TIPS: AVOID 
BRAIN INJURY AND 
SEEK EARLY HELP 
FOR DEPRESSION 



Alternatives: Lawn bowls, yoga and tai 
chi or other forms of gentle exercise. 
Added boost: During a walk, try to 
commit small details of the landscape 
to memory. When you get home, try to 
reconstruct the walk in as much detail 
as possible. 

Play a video 
game 

Do computer games 
actually improve 
brain function or 
just make you better 
at playing computer 
games? Now, there's 
evidence that they really do help your 
brain. 

When you play a video game, you 
have to think quickly and hold multi- 
ple pieces of information in your mind. 
Recent research shows long-lasting 
benefits to basic mental processes 
such as perception, attention, memory 
and decision making. 

One study showed that it wasn't 
just the brains of elderly gamers that 
improved, but their self-esteem and 
quality of life was also better. 

The key thing is that video games 
are interactive - you adapt yourself 
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to the game, which in turn adapts to 
you. There are millions of games to 
choose from and you can either play 
individually or against others online. 
Video game suggestions: Brain Age 
and Super Mario on Wii, or NeuroRacer 
and Portal 2 on PlayStation. 

Added boost: Mix it up. Play anything 
from shoot ’em up video games to 
brain-training quizzes. 

Practise origami 

The ancient art of paper folding boosts 
hand-eye coordination; fine motor 
skills and mental concentration. Your 
brain is challenged as you follow the 
instructions and the tactile, motor 
and visual areas are stimulated as you 
focus and plan your 3D creation. 

Generally, any activity that uses 
creativity draws on executive func- 
tion, says Dr Kochan. “You are adapt- 
ing your work, you are making plans 
and you are drawing on higher level 
functions/' she says. 

Crafting also helps you relax, almost 
as powerfully as meditation, and is 
associated with slower 
cognitive decline. 
Alternatives: 
Sewing, quilting, 
knitting new 
patterns, 
painting, model 
making, drawing 
and sculpting. 
Added boost: Find 
challenging projects or designs or try 
something new like adult colouring-in. 



Join a dance class 

A Study conducted by the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine in New 
York found regular dancing contrib- 
uted to a 76% reduction in the risk of 
developing dementia - greater than 
for any other hobby. 

Any social activity that requires 
coordination, learning, motor 
sequencing, concentration and physi- 
cal exercise is good for the brain. 
Alternative activities: 

Also try acting, 
aerobics or 

physical theatre, 

or learn to play 
a musical 
instrument. 

Added boost: Keep 
your motivation up 
by joining a dance club 
and turning it into a social activity. 



>S 



Go on a trip 

New experiences and environments 
challenge the brain, building resilience 
and cognitive reserve. Travelling offers 
socialisation, fulfilment, and improves 
quality of life - and when you're on 
the road you're also more likely to be 
physically active, too. 

Alternatives: Do a short course in 
woodwork or cooking, join a club or 
volunteer for charity. 

Added boost: Sit somewhere 
unfamiliar and concentrate on 
everything you can see without 
moving your eyes, then write down 
everything you can remember. IQ 
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UNCOMPLICATE IT. Don t make 
excuses. Some of life's biggest 
heartaches come from missed 
opportunities and lame excuses. 

Don't miss out on what could be the 
best chapter in your life because 
you're too busy rereading the last one. 

KANDI STEINER, 

writer, \n Song Chaser 

IN A WORLD with boundless 
opportunities for amusement; it's 
detestable that anyone would choose 
to get thrills from killing others who 
ask for nothing from life but the 
chance to remain alive. 

SIR ROGER MOORE, 

actor and conservationist, 

on the killing of Cecil the Lion 



AS SOON AS a large group of people 
or citizens laughs at something; 
it's never the same. That's the most 
powerful thing in the world. They 
say laughter is the best medicine; 
but it's the best revolution too. 

ROSEANNE BARR, 

comedian, on salon.com 

[PM] DISSATISFIED with the answer 
"I don't really like to put labels on 
things" ... Putting labels on things 
is how people find the exit during 
a fire and make sure they're adding 
vanilla extract to the cake instead 
of arsenic. 

ALANA MASSEY, 

writer, on medium.com 




ON SHARING 



I DON’T KNOW WHY people are so keen to put the details of their private 
life in public; they forget that invisibility is a superpower. 

BANKSY, street artist, in Time Out New York 



WHEN YOU PUT STUFF out there about yourself, people realise, Hey, 
this person admits he is flawed ... [my] being that way is going to be OK; 
I’m not going to be judged ... So, while it has, at times, worked against 
me, I think many, many times, it has worked for me. 

JIM NORTON, comedia n, on sweetphyllis.com 
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You sing the blues 
to lose the blues. 
You lift the burden 
by transferring it 
into a song. I’ll be 
damned if I know 
why or how that 
miracle takes place, 
but it always does. 

WILLIE NELSON, 

musician, 

in his nnennoir It’s a Long Story 




I BELIEVE that we're 
here to be tested. 

To have life lessons. 

To enhance all the 
qualities of compassion 
and empathy and love. 

To grow. The only other choice 
is - if you can't grow, you're going to 
shrivel. So there isn't a choice, really. 
You seek to grow, no matter what 
happens that may debilitate you for a 
time. But it's in you to keep growing. 
To keep rising up, and learning 
something from it. And surging 
forward. 



ROSIE BATTY, 

Australian of the Year 2015, 

crusader against domestic violence 
and mother of 11-year-old Luke, 
who was murdered by his father 




FOR READERS, what they read is 
where they've been, and their 
collections are evidence of the trek. 

WILLIAM GIRALDI, 

novelist, i n the New Republic 



CHILDHOOD, especially when 
you're an only child, is like being 
plunked down on an isolated human 
outpost in deep space for the first 
18 years of your life. Everything you 
know of Earth and its customs you 
hear from the humans charged with 
your rearing or pick up by chance 
from the TV. 



ALEXANDRA PETRI, 

newspaper columnist, in her book 
A Field Guide to Awkward Silences 
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Chemical Reaction 



A scientist blames 
himself for 
our suspicion of 
chemistry 

BY MARK LORCH 

FROM BBC NEWS MAGAZINE 











✓ ‘ 
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I REALLY ENJOY my job. Tm a chemist 
in academia. I get to wallow in the 
fascinating world of research science 
and then pass on my passions to eager 
young minds. But I also get out of my 
ivory tower and into schools. And there 
I pull out all the stops - liquid nitrogen 
gets sloshed around in abundance, 
hydrogen balloons are ignited like mini 
Hindenburgs, and ethanol-fuelled 
rockets zip around the playgrounds. 
Chemistry is fun. 

So why is it the bogeyman of the 
sciences? Why is everybody scared of 
chemicals? 

The very word chemical is often 
used as a synonym for toxin or poison. 
We say something is "chock-full of 
chemicals" to imply it's artificial and 
bad for you. Meaningless slogans like 
"chemical-free" pop up on products in 
health food stores and billboards. And 
nobody seems to mind, least 
of all the Advertising Stand- 
ards Authority. I know - iVe 
complained to them, and they 
told me that consumers 
clearly understand that chem- 
ical-free really means "free of 
synthetic chemicals" 

I don't get the distinction. 

Why are synthetic chemicals 
worse than natural ones? Why 
is the synthetic food additive 
E300 bad, while the vitamin C 
in your freshly squeezed or- 
ange juice is good, even 
though they are the same 
thing? 



Chemistry is fascinating because of 
the way it can be used to synthesise 
new stuff - it's like molecular Lego. The 
fact that everything is made from 
100-odd building blocks is remarkable. 
Throw chemicals in a pot in the right 
way, and you can build the world 
around us. So why is chemistry the bad 
boy of the sciences? Why is there this 
chemophobia? 

Biology doesn't get a bad rap - quite 
the opposite. Biology has amazing ani- 
mals and plants, the Human Genome 
Project, and David Attenborough. It's 
natural and good. 

What about physics? Well, physics 
is just pretty damn cool. It's got stars, 
lasers, and the most impressive ma- 
chine ever built - the Large Hadron 
Collider - all fronted by Professor 
Brian Cox beautifully explaining the 
wonders of the universe. It doesn't get 
any cooler than that. 

And then there's chemistry, 
which, by reputation, has pol- 
lution, toxins, and weapons 
so bad that they warrant a 
Nobel Peace Prize-winning 
organisation to control them. 
The closest thing we've got to 
a celebrity chemist comes 
from the drama Breaking Bad, 
in which Walter White, a 
chemistry teacher turned 
drug kingpin, uses his ency- 
clopaedic chemistry knowl- 
edge to synthesise hard drugs, 
poison his enemies, and 
dissolve the bodies of his 




MARK LORCH 
is a chemist 
and a senior 
lecturer at the 
University of 
Hull. He has 
writtenfor 
Scientific 
American, the 
Guardian, and 
Ars Technica. 
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victims. He doesn't really do much to 
combat chemophobia. 

To mC; chemistry's bad reputation 
seems very odd. Consider the esti- 
mated 1300 deaths in Syria as the re- 
sult of sarin gas. They were, of course, 
absolutely horrific. But why were they 
worse than the 200,000 deaths caused 
by conventional physical weapons? 

And closer to home, what's the most 
likely cause of injury or 
illness? I'm willing to bet 
my house that if you've 
been laid up in bed 
lately, it's due to some 
biological bug, not any 
sort of chemical-related 
poisoning. And what do 
you take to ease the 
symptoms of that pound- 
ing headache? A chemi- 
cal analgesic, of course. 

It is true that chemi- 
cals can be dangerous. My horticultur- 
ist grandfather taught me that. He had 
a small farm with a large brick out- 
building that housed his lab, the con- 
tents of which he had assembled over 
years of amateur experimentation with 
plants and soils. To a ten-year-old 
fledgling chemistry geek, it was an 
Aladdin's cave of strange instruments, 
bottles, and weird muddy mixtures. 

If we were really good, my grandfa- 
ther would get out his sodium metal, 
mysteriously sitting in its jar of oil 
(he'd acquired it sometime in the dis- 
tant past when health and safety 
weren't quite what we know and love 



now). Then he'd gingerly take it to a 
quiet corner of his plot and, with a 
long pair of forceps, carefully extract a 
lump of the soft, glistening metal be- 
fore hurling it into a bucket of water. 
F/ZZZZZ, BANG! 

Maybe you had a chemistry teacher 
who was fond of that demonstration, 
but trust me, my grandfather did it big- 
ger and better. He taught me that 
chemicals can be dan- 
gerous, and if something 
dreadful had gone wrong 
in his makeshift lab, then 
no doubt the papers 
would have reported on 
the role of chemistry. 

But what if Grandpa 
had been negligent with 
the upkeep of the rail- 
ings around his balcony? 
What if he had fallen off, 
gravity accelerating him 
at 9.8m per second, until he hit the 
hard ground below? Would anyone 
have described it as an awful physics 
accident? Why does chemistry's role in 
accidents get highlighted, and whose 
fault is it that people are so scared of 
chemicals? 

Simple: mine. 

It's my fault and my grandfather's. 
We are responsible for chemophobia. 
Why? Well, my grandfather's sodium 
demo certainly fuelled my enthusiasm 
for chemistry. But it didn't spark it - 
that happened somewhere else. And 
sparking an interest is what he should 
have done and what I should be doing. 



O 

Whose fault is 
it that people 
are so scared 
of chemicals? 
Simple: mine. 
It's my fault 
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